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THE OUTLOOK FOR AMERICAN SCULPTURE 



WITH two large expositions ap- 
proaching, one in San Francis- 
co, the other in San Diego, there is a 
most encouraging outlook for Ameri- 
can sculpture. That sculpture must 
be employed in the lay-out of a great 
exposition has become a fixed princi- 
ple since the success of the Court of 
Honour and other sculptural accesso- 
ries at the Columbian Exposition in 
Chicago. None of the large build- 
ings of an exposition can be considered 
complete without the use of sculpture, 
both statuary and mural, and mural 
paintings, these artistic accessories- 
being employed to symbolise in a 
beautiful manner the purpose of the 
various buildings. The architect can 
thus make his designs for the build- 
ings themselves on the plain and prac- 
tical lines which such structures re- 
quire in order that the exhibits in 
them may have ample room and prop- 
er sites. He can then beautify his 
architectural work and at the same 
time symbolise the purpose to which 
it is to be devoted, by sculptural and 
mural decoration. 

It is reasonable to suppose that if 
statuary and decorative sculpture is 
essential to exposition buildings it is 
quite as necessary to all public and 
semi-public structures. And indeed 
with the great impetus in building 
and with the wealthy people of the 
country interested in the future of 
American art and forming collections 
in their own homes, there is every 



reason to believe that the outlook for 
American sculpture is better than ever 
before. The same appHes to mural 
decoration, but the charm of mural 
decoration is more readily recognised, 
because of its more popular character, 
and for this reason this article claims 
rather to point out the encouraging 
outlook for the sculpture. 

To encourage the art of the country 
is one of the most practical things from 
a business point of view that can be 
done. Yet, we, supposedly the most 
practical nation on earth, have done 
but little — one might say almost noth- 
ing—to encourage the development 
of American art and especially Amer- 
ican art as applied to the decorations 
of buildings inside and out. Yet 
what art may mean to a nation is 
shown by the experience of Italy, 
which derives an annual income of 
fifty million dollars from travellers 
who go to that country for the pur- 
pose of viewing its monuments and 
art galleries, its churches and art 
treasures in painting and sculpture 
which these contain. Fifty million 
dollars is five per cent on a billion 
dollars, so that Italy may be said to be 
capitalised in art to the amount of a 
billion dollars and to derive an annual 
income of five percent on that amount. 
No other item in the national budget 
of that country can offset its income 
from art; and if it is argued that art 
is perishable, the answer is that in Italy 
even the ruins are assets. 
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France, too, has in art one of its 
greatest assets. Indeed, the value of 
art to France is even greater than it 
is to Italy. Paris alone is believed to 
have derived an annual income of one 
hundred and fifty million dollars from 
art — from travellers, students and 
others attracted by the beautiful mon- 
uments, galleries and buildings. The 
Louvre and the Luxembourg alone are 
worth fortunes every year to Paris. 
Similar conditions obtain in Berlin, 
where the German Emperor is active- 
ly interested in beautifying the city, 
and in Munich, Vienna and London. 
European governments no longer con- 
sider the value of art a subject on 
which to argue. Its value is accepted 
as an established fact and legislated 
for accordingly. Thus in the con- 
struction of the H6tel de Ville, of Par- 
is, an appropriation of fifteen per cent 
of the total cost was deliberately set 
aside for sculptural and mural decora- 
tion. 

Little or nothing has been done by 
various governments. Federal, State 
or City, in this country for the en- 
couragement of art and where any- 
thing has been done, it has been rath- 
er on the initiative of an individual 
architect than through any govern- 
mental movement. It is not unlikely 
that the decoration of the Congress- 
ional Library in Washington was the 
starting point in beautifying public 
buildings in this country by means of 
murals and sculptures. The decora- 
tion of this building, however, was 
due largely to the initiative of Edward 
Pierce Casey who, having just return- 
ed from Paris, advocated and was able 
to put through a change of plans and 
an entirely new and comprehensive 



scheme of decorations. When the 
Appelate Court House in New York 
City was erected, twenty per cent of 
the cost was set aside for decorative 
purposes. James Brown Lord was 
the architect. The decoration of the 
Custom House in New York, the 
Court House in Newark, N. J., and 
the Minnesota State Capitol doubtless 
was largely due to the activity of Cass 
Gilbert; that of the Wisconsin State 
Capitol to George T. Post; and of the 
Museum of the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, the most conspic- 
uous example in the United States, and 
it is said even in the modern world, 
of the use of sculptural decoration in 
the building, to McKim, Mead and 
White. 

Sculptural decoration of this kind 
should become still more general in 
this country, and, as a young nation, 
we should not hesitate to break away 
from the precedents of classic art 
which places sculpture over the archi- 
trave or on the top of a building, the 
most conspicuous example of the lat- 
ter being the Library in Venice. 
Sculpture placed so far above the 
spectator is apt to look dwarfed, and 
in any event to require a tiresome 
craning of the neck in order to be 
seen. Why should there not be a 
different distribution? Why should 
not niches with statues take the place 
of so many windows often unnecessa- 
rily introduced? For example, on the 
first floor of many buildings the win- 
dows could alternate with niches for 
sculpture; or, whenever possible, there 
should be an architectural approach 
with statuary to a building. Sculptors 
have noticed with much encourage- 
ment that the Metropolitan Museum 
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of Art is contemplating to secure the 
lay-out of an Italian garden to the 
north of its site and to place there 
much of the sculpture for which it 
has not found room for exhibition 
inside. This is expected to prove 
an object lesson in the employment 
of sculpture for decorative purposes 
out-of-doors. Another encouraging 
factor for the sculpture outlook in the 
art movement of this country is the 
tendency toward the establishment of 
civic centres, like the reconstruction of 
Copley Square, Boston, in charge of 
Mr. Bowen; Mr. Arnold Brunners 
work in Cleveland and elsewhere; Mr. 
Carey's in Buffalo; and the work of 
various architects in connection with 
the establishment of civic centres in 
the several cities of the West, where 
the art movement is specially strong.- 
It is encouraging to think that there 
is a possibility even in New York of a 
civic centre on lines and plans sug- 
gested by Mayor McCIellan's commis- 
sion, while the plans for the recon- 
struction of the plaza, at Fifth Avenue 
and Fifty-ninth Street, in which the 
Pulitzer fountain is to be a conspicu- 
ous feature, is also held a sign of a 
newly awakened interest in sculpture. 
This new Plaza is now in competition 
among five architects and there is also 
a competition for the Straus Memorial 
Fountain at Broadway and One hun- 
dred and sixth Street. 

The sculptors insist that in decora- 
tion of buildings there should be the 
same opportunity for sculpture as for 
murals and they point to the Pantheon 
as an example of an interior which is 
full of both sculptural and mural de- 
coration. Great opportunity for 
sculptural work of a high order would 



seem provided by the new Saint 
Thomas's Church of which Mr. Cram, 
is the architect. It is understood that 
there is to be a great amount of sculp- 
ture in this building carried . out in 
what may be called the religious 
Gothic style. It would be a great 
thing for ecclesiastical decoration in 
this country if this great amount of 
sculptural work could be distributed 
among leading American sculptors 
under a central direction, as was the 
case with the Brooklyn Museum, 
where a number of sculptors were 
employed with Daniel C. French as 
the controlhng spirit and the archi- 
tects, of course, in supreme command. 
By such a method it is possible to 
secure what may be called variety 
with unity and harmony, and to put 
up a structure which will be a monu- 
ment to art and by so much more a 
greater monument to the cause to 
which it is erected. In fact buildings 
in America, and churches perhaps 
more than any others, have suffered 
from the commercial character of the 
building construction. But a parish 
like St. Thomas's should be wealthy 
enough to produce a church, which, 
while a great work of art in itself, 
will be a proper religious housing for 
other works of art in full harmony 
with its religious spirit. There is no 
reason to suppose that in this struc- 
ture, which is to occupy so command- 
ing a site, everything will not be prop- 
erly done, especially as things can be 
done as they should be, at no greater 
cost than if they were done as they 
should not be. But, to emphasise 
especially the importance of the sculp- 
ture in large buildings now going up 
or about to go up in this city and 
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country, let me ask how many people 
would visit Westminster Abbey if all 
the sculpture in it had emanated from 
one hand? Very few; for Westmin- 
ster Abbey would not be famous. 
Even if the one sculptor had worked 
with a master hand, the result of so 
much sculpture emanating from the 
same mind and temperament would 
be monotonous. 

And reverting again to the value of 
art to a country and, because to a 
country, also to the individual struc- 
tures that house art in that country, 
our own St. Patrick's Cathedral 
would be a place of pilgrimage for 
many more visitors if its murals, its 
glass and its sculptured altars, were 
of such artistic merit that they were 
known to fame as works of art. But 
there are several seated statues in 
niches in the Cathedral so much out 
of scale that, if the figures were to 
stand up, they would knock their 
heads against the tops of the niches. 
It also may be noted that while the 
Cardinal's throne in the Cathedral is 
Gothic, the throne chairs, finished in 
gold leaf and red, are of a modern 
period and not in keeping with the 
dignity of the throne. These com- 
ments are not made in a carping spirit, 
but in the hope that if they catch the 



eye of one or more of the several art 
lovers who belong to the great religi- 
ous body of whose power and influ- 
ence this cathedral is a visible mani- 
festation, they will combine to make 
the interior decorations worthy of 
their Cathedral's commanding posi- 
tion. It can be urged with perfect 
justice that the interior of the Cathe- 
dral was begun and carried out at a 
period prior to the great art awaken- 
ing in this country. It is for this very 
reason that the above comments are 
offered not in a spirit of criticism, but 
helpfulness. 

For sculpture, perfectly applied, 
Mr. Morgan's library is an example; 
as it is, indeed, in everything such a 
structure should be. One of the late 
AlexanderMcKim's masterpieces, even 
the jointures in the stone are so care- 
fully made as not to be disturbingly 
visible. The bronze and other details 
of metal work in the approaches and 
elsewhere are of the highest artistic 
order — worthy of becoming museum 
pieces — and the same is true of the 
sculpture, both statuary and decora- 
tive. As a whole, in its setting, ap- 
proaches and style of execution, the 
building probably is the finest exam- 
ple of architecture in America. 



